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Editor of the Archaeologist: 


In the Antiquarian for June, 1897, 
there was published an article by myself 
entitled “A Classification of Arrow, or 
Spear-heads or Knives.” The classifi- 
cation was as follows: 

1. Leaf-shaped. 

Il. Triangular. 

Ill. Stemmed. 

IV. Peculiar forms. 

Of the latter division, 1\, Peculiar 
forms, class A, comprises those with 
beveled edges. They will be immediate 
ly recognized by archaeologists and col- 
lectors of relics of the Indians by the 
hgure. 

A description of experiments mad 
by the author, forming a portion of a 
larger work now in preparation, regard- 
ing the rotary motion possible bv these 
beveled edges, may not be without interest to vour readers. . 


—= 


— 





Yours very truly, 
THOMAS WILSON, 
Curator, Division of Prehistoric Archaeology. 
The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, May 20, 1898. 
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CLASS A, BEVELED EDGES. 


Lhe blades of arrow-heads are usually chipped from both sides so that the 
edges are tormed on the central line. <A cross section would be elliptical. This 
class, A, 1s peculiar in that the chipping by which the edge is formed is done from 
one side, and the edge is thrown or beveled to the plane of the other side. A 


? 


C 
cross section will be rhomboidal, the two long sides being the width, and the two 


short sides or eages be Ing 


thy , 
HICKHESS, 


of the blade. 


lt was tor a long ume believed that the bevel-edged arrow heads were simply 


Ireaks OF tlle Worknien and were 


without signification or intention for particular 


‘ | - ‘ s iaitah % : = j s : 

practical purposs Indeed, that Dehel has not entirely passed away. Since com 

mencing this paper, the a rr, in order to demonstrate the truth ot the matter, 
augurated a series of experiments. Selecting trom the museum collection 


1 dozen more rest tive specimens, he attached to each an arrow-shait, 
smooth, straight, without feathering, and the same size throughout. Repairing 
with these to the top of the tower of the Smithsonian building, he commenced 
by letting them drop straight to the ground, carried only with their own gravity; 
and next launching them in the air in every direction. He found a universal ro- 
tation. He pushed his experiments further by arranging these specimens in 2 
sort of clamp of wire, the ends of which embraced the ends of the arrow-head, 
are being taken to put the point of contact at the two ends and as near the center 
if gravity as possible held, the implement was free to rotate longitud 
nal 1 either direction o1 e application of the slightest force. This machine 
vas the sed by pushing 1 its suspended arrow-head rapidly through the 
vater, t resistance of W also produced a rotary motion \ more con 
lusive test was made at a m ne shop, where the arrow-head, hung as afore 
; is presented point foremost to the pipe of air from the driving fan, when 
rrent of air immediate set the arrow-head revolving. When the force 
the rrent was increase t increased the rapidity of the rotary movement; 
en t row-he as tur wut sO as to present its base to the current of 
| CS ynerin t< eT t ext ed t 1 | a an and ( a | 
beveled-edg« lwavs t same result. It was 
st rt st pres to a rapidly moving current t 
© < ) < hamphered one wav so that 
oF ‘ +? ‘ o7 + 9 af the « 
? ’ iin a } 
9 ] | 7 + , ‘ 
Wohl _ e 4 + +) ’ ‘ miiict | } +, am 
‘ : “a pe Pere HH: ee e enlutian 
al i aes oS matdioe the ereater ent iia Baas 
ere ia call th which he micht have omplished the same 
aes i, Sas onset ‘ . 1 feathers on the arrow chaft Vet we find this 
. ling rare Ont of at sand arrow-shafts in the 17. S. National Museum 
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lt was once thought that the peculiar bevel-edge of these implements might 
serve to determine whether the prehistoric man used one hand more than the 
other, that is, whether he was right or left-handed. If it could be determined 
that in the chipping he was required to work with one end of the implement to- 
wards him, then it might afford some evidence upon this 


juestion. but these 


l ( 
umplements are only a few inches in length, and can be held in the hand either 


edge up or either end foremost; and so what might seem to require on the one 
end right hand, and on the other left hand, work, can all be accomplished without 
hands, but simply by turning over the arrow-head. Therefore, these 


it n 


changing 


implements, however peculiar they may be, afford no information, and furnish no 
evidence on the question of right or left-handedness of prehistoric man. 
The bevel-edged arrow-head is peculiar in its dis “bution. It is confined 


to the interior and southern United States. 


NOTES ON DELAWARE INDIAN VILLAGE SITES—THE VALLEY 
OF THE BRANDYWINE.—NO. 8 


1] f 4 2? Bars ‘ +] , +9 rtant ct of — 
valiey Of the brandywine ts probabi\ le mos mportant spot in eastern 


}? ] ; ] } - ] ] 1 ’ hoaren =~} ] . 
Pennsylvania to solve the problem held by some of our foremost archaeologists 





that successive peoples are attracted to the same localities, and build and re side 


on the ruins of those of their predecessors. The writer has passed fully half a 
century in this most beautiful, grand and historic valley, rich in archaeological 
treasures not only of the modern red Indian, but of his predecessor and his suc- 
cessors; but we will confine our remarks at this time principally to the mementos 
left us by the Delaware Indians, alluding incidentally to earlier occupants only as 
the text requires. 

We begin our description of the Indian village site which extends from the 
confluen of the small stream, Brandywine, with Durham creek. and about 


one-half mie west of where the latter stream empties into the Delaware, to where 


: Ae . > oe Te : aye 
formerly a monster white oak, a monarch of the forest, stood, which measured 
- . y of 1; = » agcl washes —" oat « " ] - ] 1 
over fi eet in diameter, and which was several vears ago shattered by light 
ning « ¢ a fierce thunderstorn ()fttimes while exploring the localitv the 

1 ] ¢ Foal Laz ] S977 77? } } = 
great branches and grateful shade of this immense tree was sought to shelter us 
tron e sun's ravs while preparing our notes 

(On the eastern banks of the Brandywine, where it empties into Durham 
- ‘ - ] - : wiinar , ra0¢° = 15 15 +1 
creé as a large implement manufactory and Indian dwelling place,’ with 
numeronc cookine sitec etc About thirty vears aco nortion a eae ae 
] Ing? , Cu ) \ VCars ago po ons oO tile Villiage, 
with the exception of the extren am" EE LI, OL EN Ea 
\ \ 1) mn or the extreme sou corner whereon was Du tne resiaqence 
. “4 Sar ; a ' : 
of mes Morgan, ironmaster of the Durham, 1728. iron works. and where 
T 

( Vay 1 \lor Y f Re w leet 7 7h WV « } rT wac et i te pri ; 
tive thre thie nNortion Ff +] \ e havinea heer tivate for nearly 

4 5 | nd : | + | 7 . + 
\fter the timber ha * ved from the site about thirtv vears 

: 

S es? containing art s and spear points re « sed by the 
his villace site occupied the no ‘Dp m creek. ar - “= 

. . side of a largs itt I } W t or me 

mile hho } e hes ; » > +} ( , } tere 

hye a ’ wir 1) , ‘ ay , 1 } ty im } ry ‘ ‘ ’ ep 

} nr ,Y c ; waters wit} Dur ’ r} Tr liny ; Pech ne lin 

er | . , e leading ton the tant Indian ¢t = of nD ham 

nie thr h th Indiar } we } } . h 

fren nted } Indian warriors to obtair nt es of arrows near points. et manti- 
t ; } 

*T he hes were composed of arrow nd spear points nd covered with eight 

inche of s ] Thev were principally of argillit nad apparently carefull listributed at 
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plow; also pendants, celts, banner stones, hammer stones, net sinkers, pitted 
stones of various sizes, broken pestles, etc. Very little pottery was unearthed 
here. 

In selecting this site for an arrow and spear point manufactory, respect was 
had to the convenience of the locality to the raw material. Ready access to 
food and water, and the physical advantages offered for transporting their im- 
plements when manufactured entered largely into the calculations of the primitive 
artificers and determined their particular field of operation. 

That such was the fact, may be readily inferred from the presence of 
extensive deposits of premoraine drift, suitable for net-sinkers, axes, pestles, 
hammer stones, etc. Within half a mile of this place was the large prehistoric 
jasper quarry, where jasper and chalcedony in all their varieties could be 
conveniently obtained, and, if need be, transported in an hour’s notice to the 
manufactory. A short distance west from the jasper quarry chert, milky quartz 
and red hematite abounds. The Delaware river, Durham creek and Brandywine 
were a never failing storehouse of food. The adjacent forests and rich soil af- 
forded ample cover for game of various sorts, while at the same time their 
cleared fields yielded heavy crops. At that early period the woods and waters 
were replete with animal life. The shad and sturgeon at certain periods could 
be obtained in the Delaware river in countless numbers, while in Durham creek 
and Brandywine perch, catfish, trout, suckers, sun fish, eels and other varieties 
of fish were found in abundance. These waters teemed with this favorite food 
of primitive man. Reptiles, many of which were utilized for food by these peo- 
ples, crawled beneath the shadows of the grand old oaks. Mulberries, plums, 
an orchard which was yet bearing early in the present century; crab apples, 
walnuts, hickory nuts, from which supplies of oil could easily be obtained. This 
was a region attractive to primitive man, as well as it is now to his successor. 
The indications are that it was occupied by primitive man for ages. That the 
Indians were numerous throughout this vallev is attested by the ancient and 
numerous implement manufactories along the Durham creek and Brandywine, 
and the high grounds adjacent to the stream—by their burial grounds, occasional 
tumuli, observation mounds, etc. 

The predecessor of the Indian also left mementos of his presence in the 
glacial debris in the shape of teshoas, rude chipped axes, war clubs, ice picks, etc. 

Those of our readers who have followed us in our notes put out through 
the kindness of the accomplished editorial staff of the Archaeologist may recall 
thefact that wenoticed numerousimplement manufactories while describing Indian 
village sites along the Delaware river; even away back in the swamps and out-of- 
the-wav places. These swamp workshops or implement manufactories were on 
a very small scale compared to the workshops at Pechoqueolin jasper quarry, 
Durham creek and Brandywine 

\s before mentioned, this fertile section was capable of sustaining a large 
and permanent population, and the highlands where these primitive people de- 
lighted to congregate to hold their feasts, etc., were accessible at all times.* 


the same depth, and each cache contained from twelve to fifteen whole arrows. and a few 
spear points. Twelve or thirteen of the caches were nearly on a line, about twelve feet 
apart and about one hundred feet from low water in Durham creek. The remaining 
caches were seattered and close to the old Indian trail, a portion of which is now occupied 
by the Morgantown road \ singular circumstance about these deposits was that the 
surface of the village site was strewn with chips of jasper, quartz and argillite, while 
the caches as far as our observation extended consisted of argillite arrows and spear 
points only, while on the surface jasper, argillite and quartz arrows were abundant. 
*Many wonderful things were told us of these primitive peoples. How in the fall of 
the year at their feast, usually held in November, at their cornfields on the hilltops, with 
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Many of the relics discovered by the writer indicate that the Indians living 
here traversed great distances from their homes. Within the limited region 
under discussion were discovered by the writer a bead of steatite, a pipe of 
catlinite, beads of shells native to the coast of Florida, and stone implements, 
whose material must have been transported from a distant geological horizon. 
Long experience and careful examination of discovered relics enables the prac- 
tical archaeologist to designate with almost unfailing certainty the locality where 
the various arrows, spear points and other flaked implements were manufactured, 
which have been found in the region under discussion. It is curious to note the 
similarity in form and style of the implements found in this locality. They not 
only proclaim the locality where made, but the geological horizon where the 
material for their manufacture was obtained. 

These primitive open-air workshops exist not only along the banks of the 
Delaware river, Durham creek and Brandywine, but are found also in secluded 
ravines near springs of water at a considerable distance from the main pre- 
historic village sites and manufactories. In this particular locality to which at- 
tention has been directed, by far the greatest number of arrows and spear points 
were chipped from jasper and argillite. Others are manufactured from chal- 
cedony, rose colored quartz and a few of trap rock. Although several thousand 
of the finest relics have been picked up in these village sites and implement manu- 
factories, yet at intervals in going over the ground, we again find fine specimens 
which are turned up by the plow. Many rude specimens are found on the various 
sites, a description of which is deferred for the present. About five hundred 
yards north of the main workshop is the site of an old Indian field, along the east 
side of this field being several mounds, twenty feet in diameter by six to eight 
feet high in a north and south line. They were plowed down in 1855. Nothing 
having been found therein, we must infer that they were used or constructed for 
observation purposes. The Indian field remained surrounded by forests as late 
as 1855, and contained about seven acres. In the clearing a number of stone 
axes and other stone implements of unique design were found. The latter were 
perhaps used as emblems or may have been fetiches. They were chipped sand- 
stones, rounded, from five to ten inches long, slightly curved and tapering from 
two inches down to less than an inch in diameter. About two hundred vards 
due north were a number of stones planted on edge, which the early settlers 
said were placed there by the Indians. Before these stones were seen by the 
writer as early as or before 1840, thev, according to Mr. Wm. Walters. numbered 
fifty or more. These stones were slabs of Potsdam sandstone, and the nearest 
point from which they could have been obtained was at least two miles distant 
from the primitive crematory or burial place. One solitary stone used as a corner 
or boundary on lands belonging to the writer and Miss Ida Riegel remains, the 
others were used to build a wall of a neighboring barnvard. Thev were from 
three to five feet high and about fifteen inches wide bv three inches in thickness. 
How these primitive peoples transported them this long distance through a dense 


forest is a problem not easilv solved CHARLES LAUBACH 
Riegelsville, Pa. 
bonfires burning, they performed many mysterious rites With wild noises 


and fierce gestures the warriors danced, waving cornstalks or brandishing flerce weapons 
of war—the forest re-echoing with their wild shrieks. In their intense sympathy with 
nature, whose children they were. they in their strenuous movements mimicked the wild 
animals of the surrounding forests. Then how this fantastic snell was broken by the 
appearance of the great medicine man, who from his medicine bag produced a tablet 
of stone, engraved with mystic characters: how he scanned the tablet, and brought forth 
the origin, primitive struggles, and renowned prowess of his people in ancient times, and 
their imaginations towards this land of plenty 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF THE TUNXIS VALLEY. 


FREDERICK H WILLIAMS, M 


KNIVES. 


We find a large variety of implements which differentiate from scrapers 
and spears on one side and tomahawks, celts and fleshers on the other. Of the 
chipped class, much the finer specimens were doubtless men’s weapons, but in 
tvpes the highest evolution was in woman's sphere of tools. Re 


serving a description of the weapon class for another 
heading, we will here outline those forms presum 
ably domestic. The simplest of all were flakes struck 
otf by one blow from a pebble, but the Tunxis Valley 
offers few suitable minerals for such flakes. We can 
only point to one object of a whitish opaque quartz, 
which was taken by the writer from the side of an ex 
cavation about three feet deep, during the trenching 
for the Bristol reservoir; Fig. 78. Its artificial char 
acter is plain and its location very singular. A good 
many rudely-made knives have been found, chipped 
mostly on one edge, some of which seem to foreshadow 
the later polished skinning knives; Figs. 79, 80. Fig. 
Sl represents a most beautiful example of artistic 
chipping. It is of “hornstone,” and chipped only on 
the blade, but work upon it is as fine as many specimens 
of Scandinavian art. Prof. Mason* illustrates one of 
these knives, showing us the “primitive form of grip” 
or handle which we imitate; Fig. 82. In Fig. 83, we 
give a knife from Farmington exactly like it. Fig. 
S4 illustrates apparently a very ancient example in red 
sandstone. When one of these knives is held length- 
wise, blade uppermost, along the hand, it will be 
scen to curve from one end to the other. When held 
properly the outlning of the edge sweeps from the 
forefinger in a gentle curve inward to the thumb. 


he knife is reversed the curve is away from 
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the thumb. It seems only possible to cut a straight line when the curve 
sweeps along the natural curve of the hand from the thumb to the index 
finger, so we think this shape is intentional, not accidental. 

In Fig. S86, one-third natural size, we give a very fine example of a 


skinning knife made of green slate from Plainville. The reader will readily see 
how closely it resembles a New England hash knife. These knives seem to have 
been made by grinding only, and are pre-eminently the woman's tool. lig 
87 represents another fine example, also from [lainville. There is another 
beautiful one made of black slate 1n the [risto] Museum. <A very large exam 
ple is shown in the American 

Museum of Natural History, 


New York, from Bloomfield. 
Dr. Abbott, among many thou 
sand diverse tools, only found 
one in New Jersev.* Fig. 89 


crt} 
Su 


Is a singular, if not unique, 
ittic knife from Burlington. It 
was obviously made to be hafted 
and would have cut up cooked 
Mieat very readilw. A well 
made knife blade of such a 
curious substance as red shaly 
sandstone is shown in Fig. 
hig. #1 seems very old. lig 


9) is from Bristol. 


CELTS. 





We now come to one of the 
most beautiful classes of all our 
( tools, the cel pon 
these stones ce am t its 
1 1 iaAVISHC! some ¢ IS ¢ Ol 
est. skill he ire the most 
versa ll wor mple 

I ts \ line ¢ he t ns mwa< 
t ‘ arict color 
LCONLUTE sté i oug 

irt f it \ re 
atcrials ( ‘ tirst 
pecked int sl apn and then 


t 
polished more or less com 


— pletely. The more common 
forms of Connecticut are quite round in gutline, yet many are oval or nearly 
flat. All typical celts agree in having a sharp blade, worked axe-like equally 
from both sides, so as to be nearly symmetrical. So very seldom are they 


grooved that the writer recalls only one example, from Wisconsin. Some arch 


aeologists have denied that they were ever hafted, vet one ts exhibited in the 


* Abbott, Stone Age in New Jersey, p. 303 
t From celtis—a chisel 
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American Museum, N. Y., found in a brook some fifty years ago. It is driven 
about half way through a well-made handle, and may have been either a tool 
or a weapon. These tools are generally thought to have been used in work- 
ing wood. Probably they were employed also in rubbing down hard skins, as 


the Indian squaw doubtless used whatever tool came handy. As chisels, they 
may have been pushed by the hand, but many show decided signs of having 
been vigorously pounded, as a joiner pounds his chisel. Working with no 
guide but his eve, no tool but a stone hammer, and no measure but his hand, 
one is amazed to see how perfect some of these objects have been made. Fig. 
be . 93, one-fourth natural size, is a very perfect black celt 














from Burlington. Fig. 49 (r), from Farmington, is more 
fat, with its sides squared and beautifully polished nearly 


all over. lig. 95 is almost a twin to 93. Fig. 96, shows a 
wider celt with expanding blade, made of a very dense, black 

, stone from Granby. Age has given this a beautiful “patina” 
of mottled bluish-gray and white. Only where a_ plow 
nipped one corner can the true color be seen. The 

- depth of the weathering, while the polish of the 


stone remains as perfect as when made, would 
seem to indicate a great age. Its blade has been 
used until the edge is well battered down. 
big. 97, found by the writer in Plainville, 
differs from the others, in being flat and 
very thin. While perfectly shaped by 
pecking, only two inches of the blade has 





been polished. ne side is flat while the 


rae 








other is bevelled off after the manner 
of a plane. It would be a very serviceable 
fa pl: : 


tool in working charred wood, and capable of 
4 i ' ~~ 


sharp edge. Implements of 


tak es Vee 
this class have been found made of quartz 
and simply chip ped out, the ex- 
treme edge onl: showing the polish 
of r use ll such stones should 
be ur hy ol lected for further 
stud) 
STLI 
> leraft® writes Indian corn was 
S i gt Con and tributary val 
ieys arse rm stone and wood. 
(his meal was our Ne inv.” The writer 
s r set this section that 
e considered to have been used tof sucl apurpose. Hle 
inks our aboriginal mortars were mad: of hard wood, tra 


tiflora). 

squaw of New 

which is on the 

attached by a long 
The rebound of 


lition says pepperidge trees Nvssa Mul 
Schoolcraft § pictures a Pennacook 
Hampshire, pounding corn in a mortar, 
und beneath a tree \bove it there is 
ord to an overhanging limb a stone pestle. 


Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge,” Vol. I, p. 84. 
$ ibid, Vol. 4, p 174. 
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the limb seems to raise the pestle and her hand gives it the downward blow. 
lhe writer cannot help the suspicion that some of Schoolcraft’s pictures of 
lite are quite imaginary; still he has seen numerous pestles with projections 
or grooves on the end, perfectly adapted to such suspension. Schoolcraftt 
also pictures a pestle with an animal's head on the upper end, saying 
that it was “a family name wrought by a symbol,” what we should 
call a “totem.” Two such pestles are in the British Museum, but not 
from the section we are describing. 
Pestles are quite frequently found, 
and being such conspicuous objects, 
usually reported to collectors. They 
never seem to have been polished, 
except from use on their working 
ends. Therefore in them we may 
see the art of pecking brought to its 
iin dik —_ 


| 
' 











] 
i 


highest elegance, and many such objects 
are indeed most fair to look upon, In 
hig. 98 is shown a pestle from Bristol, 
found by the late Caleb Matthews on 
(hippins Hill, seventeen inches long. Fig. 
uw depicts an extra fine pestle from 


Farmington. Made of a dark material. it 

is evenly pecked into a perfect shape all 
around In anothe respect this pe stle 

ay | unique t certain is a novel 
example of ancient stone art. Although 

I ( ) Ve s 1¢ hole of n 

) lep about one ilf of an in in 

( S eel lhe 1 t ts W rk 

a Into this le another stone fa 
et harder nature has been perfectly fitted, 

the e being ground off ever smoot! 

\We have also another pestle in which a 

sinular hole has been begun, but left un 
| finished. The perfect pestle was found 
perhaps fifty vears ago by an old negro 

who dwelt upon the site of the old Indian 





village. This old fellow had an _ ex- 


PestLes 


+ thid, Vol. 3, p. 466 
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ceedingly verdant memory, which reached backward several centuries while 
describing his remembrances of the ancient red men, as he saw them shooting 
their arrows across the primeval reaches of the meadows. The writer must 
now redeem a pledge made to the old man a decade ago when the pestle was 
reluctantly given into his keeping—-to immortalize both the pestle and its finder. 
Jacob Sampson Freeman, for half a century the custodian of this last vestige of 
some Sagamore, cherishing it almost as a_ fetich, he became involuntarily an 
humble disciple of science. May his memory remain as green as his imagina 
tion, as his shade gambols through the happy hunting grounds. ur pledge 


if fulfilled. Requiescat in pace. 


lo the Editor The American Archaeologist 


Referring to Mr. Harlan |. Smith’s letter in the March number of the Archae 


logist; as the point raised is one of some importance intrinsically, I would like to 


make the following observations hat much that is not jade, as the mineralo 
vist regards it, goes under that name in archaeological reports is undoubtedly 
true. The term is a much abused one, and if Mr. Smith had been content to 


mnmake this general statement, | should have had nothing to say against it. But 


read his remarks they seem to charge me with hasty and uncritical judgment 


4 


| speaking of the green boulders of Lytton as nephrite. That all the green stones 
of that area are not of that material | know; but certainly was not prepared to 
learn that less than 20 per cent. of them were. On Mr. Smith's own showing 
only a few fragments were critically examined, and | have yet.to meet the 
specialist who will risk his reputation by asserting, on a mere handling of an 
icommon stone, that it 1s of this or that kind or class. | venture to think that 

Mr. Smith will have those boulders he took from Lytton (my remarks referred 
to no others) bearing marks of grooving upon them critically examined, he will 
hnd that over 90 per cent of them will prove to be fair, typical nephrite, as | stated 
mine to be | do not stand alone in regarding these boulders as nephrit 
When Dr. G. M. Dawson, director of the Dominion geological survey, an au 


rit vhose opinion Mr. Smith will not, [ think, call in question, was in this 


itv last summer, he came to sce my collection and, with me, regarded these 
| Iders as jade, or nephrite, of more or less pure quality \s he had himself 
SOT ears betore discovered some of these boulders at Lytton, he was the more 

sted in my discoveries, and called my attention to a publication of his own 


‘The Occurrence of Jade in British Columbia and its Employment by the 


ives, a few paragraphs of which | will ask to be allowed to quote he re, 
‘ | will ask permission to cite a few lines from Dr. B. J. Harrington's 

per on these stones lhe quotations are mine 
M tention ! beer ‘ly drawn to the use of iade by the Indians, by the oc- 
irre! of two yartly-werked small boulders of that material on the lower part of the 


Fraser river (at Lytton and Yale respectively), and the discovery, in 1877, in old Indian 
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graves near Lytton of evidence that the manufacture of adzes had there been actually 
carricd on. 

These facts seem to point to the “valley of the lower Fraser, or to that of its tributary, 
the Thompson, as one, at least, of the localities from which jade has been derived’’ though, 
su far as I am aware, it has not yet been found in situ in any part of British Columbia. 
The partly worked boulders to which allusion has been made, are more particularly de- 
ecribed below. They resemble in shape and size the well rounded stones which are 
abundant in rough beaches along the more rapid parts of the Fraser river, and present a 
peculiarity in polish which is often found to characterize these stones, and which ap- 
pears to be due to the action of the sand which is drifted by the wind along these beaches 
during periods of low water. 

All the circumstances, in fact, tend to show that they may have been “picked up on 
the immediately adjacent banks of the river.” (This surmise I have proved to be correct.) 
The term jade is here used in a somewhat general sense as no exhaustive mineralogical 
examination of the various specimens has been attempted, though a typical piece of the 
Fraser river mineral from the vicinity of Lytton, which has been examined by Dr. B. J. 
Harrington, “proves to be a true nephrite; and other analyses of specimens from the 
same region render it probable that most, if not all of the jade there found is referable 
to the same species.” 

The implements here “collectively classed as jade” all have, however, the character- 
istic lustre, texture and fracture of that mineral, and a mineralogical hardness of between 
6 and 7. 

The colors represented are very varied, as the subjoined enumeration will show, 
and several more or less blended tints often occur in the same specimen. 

“The implements and fragments here particularly referred to, are those derived from 
the region above defined” (Lytton), which are in the museum of the Geological Survey of 
Canada; or deposited in the Peter Redpath museum of McGill College, in Montreal. The 
specimens referred to, classified according to color, arrange themselves as below: 

Grey greens to greenish greys: pale and dark, generally streaked or mottled; 
translucent to sub-translucent and opaque, 23. Dark greens, varying from leek-green 
to sap green and generally translucent, 15. Browns, shading to greenish and greyish, 
generally streaked, opaque, 7. Pale bluish and yellowish greens, translucent, greyish- 
blue and bluish-grey, translucent (probably pectolite), 6. Green and grey, and green and 
black, mottled, 4. Total, 565. 

Of the above specimens, 55 in number, 17 show evidence, more or less distinct, of 


having been sawn in the manner subsequently noticed.” 


If these remarks, from so eminent a mineralogist as Dr. Dawson do not au- 
thorize me in speaking of the Lytton jade-like stones as nephrite, then what use is 
the opinion of a specialist to the archaeologist, and when may we rely upon their 
statements? Now as to Dr. Harrington's opinion after a mineralogical examina- 
tion of four typical Lytton stones: 


In 1887 Dr. G. M. Dawson published a paper on the occurrence of jade in British Co- 
lumbia in which he calls attention to the fact that implements composed of jade (nephrite), 
or “some closely allied material,” were widely diffused in that province. The materials 
included under the term jade varied considerably in character, and only one specimen had 
been examined critically. This, however, had been shown by the present writer to be a 
true nephrite. * * * * 

In British Columbia no nephrite has been found in situ as yet; but in addition to 
the numerous implements referred to above, unworked jade in the form of small boulders 
has been found in a number of localities. * * * * In order to prove that the specimens 
referred to as nephrite really consisted of that material, four of them have been studied. 
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From this follows a description of them which corresponds so closely to the 
majority of the green boulders at Lytton that there is no doubt in my mind that 
the stones I have termed nephrite are mostly of that material. The following 
is the analyses of the four specimens examined by Dr. Harrington: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 


Silica 7 ecguds enews 65.32 56.98 56.54 56.96 
Alumina Jidahhoebebennneachan’s i. ae .18 .40 51 
PUNE cetatcasosscaccouaes mately .35 4.59 3.61 3.81 
Manganous oxide ar eee eee .52 17 .16 .53 
Lime sh ica al ie ek ce ae ... 14.00 12.99 13.64 13.29 
Magnesia ch eCheck bene 20.16 22.38 22.77 22.41 
Loss on ignition.. ak uhd dod eet 2.16 2.64 2.92 2.91 


99.93 99.93 100.04 100.42 


The foregoing descriptions and analyses, concludes Dr. Harrington, suffice to prove 
that true nephrites have been found in British Columbia; and on examining the analyses 
it will be seen that the composition of the Lytton nephrites is closely analogous to that 
of nephrites not only from Alaska (where they are found in situ), but from other parts 


of the world. 


In conclusion, | submit that | am fully justified, on the authority here quoted, 
to speak of the green stones of Lytton as mostly of nephrite, or, at least, nephritic 
in character. The specimens chosen by Mr. Smith and myself for examination 
were not typical of that region evidently. One of them | know now was taken 
from a block of serpentine since identified by a local authority as such; and none 
of the specimens were taken from the grooved boulders, as we did not wish to 
mutilate them; so that while Mr. Smith's authorities may be quite correct in their 
analyses, as the specimens can hardly be regarded as typical, their conclusions 
do not conflict with those of my authorities; nor really militate against the state 
ments | made in speaking of these green stones under the general term of jade. 

C. Hii.-Tour. 


l? 1.7 


Rockland College, Vancouver, B. ¢ 


ON THE COUNTERFEITING OF INDIAN RELICS. 


Unfortunately there is no law to prevent counterfeiting of this sort, and it 
would be difficult to secure general legislation relating to the matter. Probably 
the best means of checking the traffic is the education of our people; and this 
and many other institutions are engaged in this work of educating the people 
of the country by diffusing information, through correspondence as well as 
through publications 

Chere is really no occasion that any citizen should be deceived by a counter- 
feit relic. There are, in this country, a hundred experts able to detect nearly any 
counterfeit at sight, including a dozen who have never been deceived; most of 
this dozen are in the employ of public institutions and ready to pronounce ex- 
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pert opinion gratuitously on any specimen submitted to them: and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they are able and willing to form judgment on a photograph 
of the specimen, which would cost but a few cents. Hundreds of letters relating 
to doubtful specimens are answered by this bureau and the National Museum. 
There are many other instrumentalities engaged in educating the people 
concerning the antiquities of our country, including the journal edited by you; 
and all are doing excellent work. In the absence of direct legislation, it would 
seem impracticable to do more at present toward the suppression of the traffic. 
Appreciating your interest in the subject, and regretting the absence of 
legal authority to do more toward suppressing the manufacture of spurious 


relics, | remain, yours with respect, 
J. W. Powkti 


Director U. S. Bureau of Ethnology. 


Washington, D. C 


| agree with vou fully that something ought to be done to stop the trade 
in spurious antiquities. You can do a great deal of good by exposing the busi- 
ness in your journal, and I and others here will be glad to help vou out in any 
way in our power. | will look into the prospect of securing action on the part 
of the government, and will consult with all the people here likely to be interested 
in the subject; but in any such movement we are always confronted by the 
realization that much time and energy must be spent in presenting the facts and 
educating people (who know and care nothing about such things, and who are 
usually too busy even to talk with us) up to the point of interest and appreciation 
necessary to effective action. 

Speaking of fraudulent work I think the most flagrant case is that developed 
in the western part of the lower peninsula of Michigan. It is a most per 
sistent and unscrupulous attempt to mislead the country into believing that 
traces of Oriental culture are found there. You probably know all about it. 

W H. Ho_mMes 


UL". S. National Museum, Washington City, 1D. ¢ 


Klingbeil Shoemaker, of West Market street, Philadelphia, now dead, made 
a lot of spurious Indian objects about fifteen vears ago. He took in several 
collectors, including Dr. Abbott, until Putnam, I believe, caught him. He was 
never prosecuted, or arrested, but his doings here, causing distrust of anv object 
of remarkable character or make, did much harm to the cause of investigation, 
a little after the time of the wrangle over the Davenport tablets and the discus- 
sion of the Ohio vallev frauds. The Lenape stone came to light soon after, a 
subject which I shall again take up, as my belief in its authenticity has never 
been shaken. It was easv. conservative and safe for anv archaeologist to rule 
out the Lenape stone at that time on general principles; to turn away from the 
subject, and finally to abstain from visiting the site of the finding, and ignore 
further investigation. That is the trouble with the Lenape stone now. It never 


had half a hearing. Klingbeil is still ahead. 
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| would despair almost of getting the kind of men we elect to our legis- 
latures to pass a bill concerning the case. Would it be possible to call yourself 
and some friends at the office of the Archaeologist a Bureau of Protection, let 
us say? You could pass on relics at slight charge sent to you with data. Keepa 
black list for private circulation and publicly expose detected swindlers. 
H. ©. MERCER 
Indian House, Doylestown, Pa. 


| shall take pleasure in turnishing you with certain facts, as well as any 
others that may come to my attention in the future. | believe a deal of good 
can be accomplished through the columns of The American Archaeologist, espe- 
cially in warning beginners to be on their guard; and, further, | have strong 
hopes that such admonition and agitation will eventually lead to the enactment 
of laws adequate to reach the guilty. Many of the European countries have 
means for stopping the nefarious trafiic and there is absolutely no reason why we 
should not succeed in finally attaining the goal sought. 

My first subject is L. Fk. M. Nicholson, of Salem, Ind. This party sent me 
March 19%, a pendant and pipe said to have been found near the salt licks of that 
place. No price was fixed. He requested me to give what I thought them 
worth. The workmanship was too fine and “peculiar.” To allay all doubt, I 
sent a nominal sum to hold the objects and immediately instituted inquiries. 
Before returns could come in, however, two more pipes were submitted by the 
same party. A superficial comparison showed the bowls to have been drilled by 
the same instrument, besides these last specimens were covered with a mineral 
paint. Further, | learn from the parties themselves, but who unfortunately do 
not care to have their names mentioned, that they (a physician and the head of an 
academy) have been imposed upon by the worthy in question. In the present 
case a certain threat sufficed to bring back my money and I returned the relics. 
ne thing | failed to do, namely to photograph them. It would be salutary to 
picture such things in the Archaeologist, providing space is available. Would 
vou not think it advisable? 

\nother party whom | suspect and whom you have already mentioned in 
vour letter of March 26, is Chas. R. Heston, Sidney, O. 1 bought a few of his Ohio 
“bird points” last fall, and as their uniformity staggered me, I submitted a dozen 
to the Smithsonian Institute for opinion. The answer came that Dr. Wilson con- 
siders “that in his opinion the objects are genuine, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one of them which may have been retouched.” With all due respect to this 
opinion, | have come to regard these points with suspicion, all of them. They 
are mostly made from cherty flint, whose fracture is either dull or can be manip- 
ulated without great trouble. I present vou with a specimen herewith. I know 
for a fact that Heston has had on hand at one time more than 300 of these points 
unmounted, besides the ones he offers on scarf pins, etc. 

\nother “suspect” is Dr. Levering, Jonca, Mo. A lady of Shannondale, 
Ind., received from said party two gorgets of a vellowish limestone slate. They 
were the rankest frauds I have ever seen in this line. A printer, of Koch, Ohio, 
sent me a gorget acquired from same party in payment for printing. Levering’s 
ad. appeared in March number of Antiquarian, last vear. 

T had hoped to get something specific for vou relative to the Robinettes of 
Flag Pond: but at present mv suspicions will not permit of anv public statements. 
Thev have genuine relics, T know: but thus far T have not succeeded in getting 
any compromising object, though two of mv correspondents make serious 
charges against them. T have the feeling. however. that T mav be “favored” with 
some of their productions. There is an F. J. Noell, a 7. H. Robinett, and finally 
the hetter known G. W. Robinette. T believe them all to be in the same box. 
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A great drawback in this crusade is the unwillingness of those imposed upon 
to have their names mentioned. | think the false stand of such a position should 
be made clear to all readers of the American Archaeologist. There are still many 
to be educated up to the point of realizing that certain radical steps are absolutely 
necessary if we are to develop and promote a healthy love and interest for an- 
tiquities. 

Assuring you of my heartiest sympathy and every co-operation possible, 
| am, Yours very truly 

W. VU. EMERY 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor of The Archaeologist: 

In the May number of your publication there are two communications regarding the 
manu/acture of relics by the Pima Indians of the Salt River Valley, in Arizona. Knowing 
both Dr. Miller and Mr. Ogden personally, I desire to say, but in the kindest possible 
spirit, that these gentlemen do both the Indians and the valley somewhat of an in- 
justice. The discussions regarding fraudulent relics which have appeared in the Archae- 
ologist are timely. But I am inclined to agree with Mr. Seever that, strange as it may 
seem, the continual reference to these swindlers only seems to increase their trade. It 
is a surprising statement and apparently carries its own contradiction, yet it is true. 
The Virginia men who have been exposed repeatedly within the last ten years con- 
tinue to make and sell large numbers of them. | know of no other locality which has 
furnished more than a few dozen frauds. The United States government could appre- 
hend the Robinetts for obtaining money under talse pretenses, and letters have been 
sent to Washington calling attention to the rascals. So far as can be ascertained noth- 
ing was ever dene. 

Remedies for all this evil lie in the hands of the collectors. Specimens bought of 
farmers, small collections picked up here and there can be safely classed as genuine be- 
yond question. The statement that such purchases are preferable to those made from 
dealers would probably solicit a protest from the latter. 

What then is to be done? The answer is simple Use common sense and judgment 
and increase collections through work in the country or by correspondence with those 
who have reputation. There are many small collections for sale, and some of these con- 
tain valuable specimens. The purchase of single and unique or unusual types at a 
high price encourages fraud just as Mr. Seever states. 

As to the relics made by the Pima Indians, it must be borne in mind that the con- 
ditions in the Southwest are vastly different from those of the moist climate of the East. 
A stone on which is carved a snake or an unknown figure may be as old geologicaily as 
any stone in the Fast. Geologists may say 50,000 or 5,000,000 years, that does not matter. 
The age of the carving—the work of man-—is an exceedingly small per cent. of the age 
of the stone. in the East the cutting weathers until it looks almost as old as the stone. 
In the Southwest it may or may not weather, or at least only slightly; depending upon the 
conditions whether it is buried or upon the surface or lies in a depression or rests upon a 
knoll. Yet it may be a thousand vears old. The dryness of the Salt valley need not 
be enlarged upon here. It presents a condition totally different from that of the East. 
On this account picture writings upon the rocks are frequently scarcely weathered, and 
although of designs manifestly not modern, look very fresh. 

Many of the relics themselves are made of soft lime stone, a chalk formation, shales, 
etc. Others are made of hard granite bowlders and sand stone. The softer stones have 
worn considerably all over and might be considered by collectors as frauds, whether dug 
from ruins or bought of Indians. Some of the cuttings on the harder stones look rather 
fresh. 

In collecting the last season among the Indians I threw out fifteen or twenty stones 
which may have been made by them. Yet it is an open question. The price paid is not 
sufficient to encourage them in such work. Some fifteen or twenty which are open to dis- 
cussion and some fifty or sixty stones which might be considered by collectors who have 
never been in the Salt valley and did not know the strange unheard of types which 
abound there, were retained and put in the collection. I do not believe for a moment 
that the Indians have made more than a few objects—and those exceedingly rude—if 
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they have made any. Mr. Tate, who has collected eight years in the valley, and Dr. 
Griffith, of Philadelphia, one of the best all-around scientists | have ever met, dug in 
many of the ruins near Phoenix. Quite a number of objects were found which appeared 
to be of recent make. I| found a number myself. Yet these were all unquestionably 
prehistoric. 

The Indians may make a few relics, but that they have the industry to manufacture 
large numbers | seriously doubt. Those objects of effigies or carvings which seem fresh 
in either Mr. Tate's collections or my own are open to discussion between archaeologists. 
There are more points in favor of the antiquity of one or all of them than against them. 

WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 

Circleville, Ohio 


Editor of the Archaeologist 
Would you kindly inform me what relics of the Mound Builders might be properly 
called ethnological? A READER. 
Harrisburg, Pa 


All relics found in the mounds may properly be termed ethnological. The definition 
of ethnology is, “the science which treats of the division of man into races, their origin 
and relations, and the differences which characterize them.” 

And archaeology is defined “A discourse on antiquity; learning pertaining to an- 
tiquity; the science of antiquity.” 

The science of ethnology therefore comprehends the natural history of living races 
(varieties and tribes) of men as well as of those that have passed away; while only the 
arts and other remains of ancient man fall in the domain of archaeology. 

The aboriginal people of both Americas were all of one race—-excluding the Eskimos 
the Indian, or American, race. Consequently, the relics of the Mound Builders are both 
archaeological, or antiquities; and ethnological, being the distinctive remains of the 
American race, or Indians, who constructed the mounds.— Editor 


Editor of The Archaeologist 

I have read with interest your recent notes on frauds, and the remarks of your cor- 
respondents. Tt is to be deplored that some vigorous action cannot be taken to bring 
the rascally counterfeiters to justice; but so long as enthusiastic collectors, who have 
more funds at their disposal than they have of archaeological knowledge, continue to 
encourage the manufacture of bogus relics by unscrupulous persons, and pay fancy prices 
for anything “unique,” so long will the lambs continue to be shorn. Of course, there are 
exceptions: but as a general rule the ones who are imposed upon in this respect are be- 
ginners, or collectors, who allow their enthusiasm to overcome their judgment. Still, at 
times the deception is so skillfully wrought. and the final transfer so craftily made, that 
the most careful and conservative are sometimes the victims. The collectors who make 
it a point to specialize their acquisitions, I believe, defive the most benefit to themselves 
and render the greatest benefit to science, and are the least liable to purchase frauds 

To collect thoroughly in a given locality; or to labor to acquire certain types of relics, 
develops an expertness and a knowledge which is pretty sure to baffle the manufacturer 
of bogus relics: for the maker of the spurious article, like other criminals, will usually 
leave some clue, however slight, which will expose the fraud. Many collectors are 
located where they can advantageously gather certain types of relics, while other forms 
common in another locality may be entirely wanting. But, as a rule, collectors so situ- 
ated, instead of endeavoring to excel where they best may, have a burning desire to 
acquire that which is the most difficult to them to secure. They will pay high prices 
for the articles they cannot secure in their territory; and it is this spirit which encourages 
the manufacture of bogus relics to fill these “long-felt wants” in the aching voids of our 
collectors’ cabinets. It is the specialist who succeeds in all walks of life; therefore it is 
well to impress upon all collectors the advantage of specializing their collections. Let 
each collect that for which he is best suited both by geographical location and his prac- 
tical knowledge of what he is to collect. In that he will also derive the most enjoyment; 
for we enjoy best that which we best understand 

Additions to a collection, in my opinion, should be made as much as possible by 
obtaining articles from the original finders, with all data obtainable. There is a desire 
in the hearts of nearly all collectors to possess some good specimens of copper relics. 
As the field where these copper relics are found is confined closely to the eastern half 
of Wisconsin; and the number of these relics being therefore comparatively limited, it 
has resulted in advanced prices; and has therefore opened a field for the bogus relic 
manufacturer. Now, I reside in the center of the copper relic field, and I would advise 
those who are not conveniently located for the collection of these relics to let this clase 
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of implements alone; or, if they must have them, to send an agent to the ground and 
collect them from the finders. They can be gathered in this way cheaper than they can 
be purchased, and the collector would be assured of getting the best pieces as well as 
the poorest. Certainly the one who collects them from a distance will not get the 
best. It is a common occurrence for a collector to pay from five to twenty dollars each 
for copper relics of no great rarity; but on the ground they can be purchased of the find- 
ers, the farmers, at as reasonable figures as other relics can be purchased in other 
localities. 

I note the remarks of Mr. Thomas Harper, in your April number, regarding the 
difficulty of detecting frauds in copper relics; and in this I must beg to differ with 
him. I have collected Wisconsin copper and stone implements for thirteen years, and I 
should therefore be somewhat familiar with their peculiarities. To one who under- 
stands them it is an easy matter to detect a fraud. In fact, my experience goes to show 
that a good imitation is almost an impossibility, and a fraud can be detected at a 
glance. Not that there are many frauds met with here, but I have seen a few. The ma- 
jority of frauds in the line of coppers do not come from Wisconsin; but are usually manu- 
factured in, and offered from, other states; but the so-called relics are, of course, properly 
labeled Wisconsin coppers. Aside from the deep corrosion and peculiar patina so familiar 
to an experienced eye, there are usually the deep weather-beaten ridges and delicate 
colorings which defy the counterfeiter. Then there are many little peculiarities of form, 
which are generally a sure guide. My remarks in the article published in the May, 
1897, Antiquarian, call attention to these. Leaving the matter of corrosion out of the 
question, the bogus copper relics I have seen in the hands of collectors have been such 
ridiculous monstrosities that they plainly showed that the manufacturer himself had 
no more knowledge of the genuine coppers than had his victim. Now, I have no axe 
to grind in this matter. I possess several hundred copper relics which I have, in most 
cases, purchased from the original finders. I have never sold but two copper relics since 
I began collecting, and these I purchased purposely to send to a friend. Neither do I 
desire to discourage other collectors from entering the field; but rather the reverse; for 
I would like to see a better general knowledge of these beautiful specimens diffused 
among collectors. The field is ample for all who desire to enter it; and I would be pleased 
to advise those who are determined to have these relics as to the best course for them 
to pursue. 

In conclusion, | can only urge those who contemplate their acquisition that in the 
absence of any general illustrated work on these copper relics for their guidance, to use 
caution, and to understand what they buy before they make the purchase. Copper relics 
are true io form in the minutest detail; true to color and general characteristics, and true 
to him who understands them. H. P. HAMILTON. 

two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


The American Archaeologist: 
I have been very much ipterested in the articles appearing in recent numbers of the 


Archaeologist regarding counterfeit Indian relics. The manutacture of counterfeit relics 
seems to thrive very well in Wisconsin. I have heard of factories for the manufacture 
of counterfeits located in a number of different points in Southern Wisconsin, but only 
one of them has come to my personal knowledge. This one is owned and operated by 
one Lewis Erickson and his brother, and is located a few miles out in the country from 
the village of Marshall, Dane county, Wisconsin. These enterprising gentlemen at one 
time kept a man on the road a good share of the time buying up poor specimens and dis- 
posing of the productsof their factory. As they were constantly buying and selling genuine 
relics they had a good opportunity to dispose of their spurious ones. Their man visited 
me some two years ago and exhibited three as fine specimens as I have ever seen. They 
were somewhat upon the plan of those illustrated in your May number, but were much 
more elaborate. While not claiming to be any expert upon such matters, yet I was very 
suspicious of the specimens because they were of such rare shapes and were so perfect. 
On the same day one of the proprietors of the factory sold to another party in this city 
three other specimens very much resembling those that had been exhibited to me, al- 
though not the same ones. The purchaser, exulting over what he considered a rare 
bargain, called upon me the same day to show me his purchases. This excited my 
suspicion still more, and I expressed to him my doubts as to their genuineness. He had 
at a previous time also bought three other specimens from the same parties. Later on I 
had a talk with Emil Schanck, of Deerfield. Wisconsin, and he informed me that he had 
bought some specimens of these same parties at some time prior to that time and that he 
had his suspicions aroused and that he in company with Mr. Theodore Kumlien, of Milton, 
Wisconsin, had visited the Ericksons and had found them in the very act of making 
spurious specimens. He also stated that he had made them return money which he had 
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paid and that he had also been the means of their making returns to a number of others 
that had bought from them. Upon hearing this | communicated the facis to my_ friend 
here in the city and he put his matters in my hands for attention. I then.wrote to Mr. 
Lewis Erickson, stating to him that the matter had been placed in my hands and that 
we knew that the articles were spurious and (hat he must at once pay back the amount 
paid to him, together with interest from the date the same was paid. In reply to that I 
got the following letter, omitting Cates and names: 


“Dear Sir-——I received ;our letter and I see that Mr. is not satisfied with 
the relics that 1 sold to him, but it is a fact that I never sold them to be genuine. I sold 
them for to be some of my curiosities and odd pieces of flint. Mr. — imagined him- 


self what the pieces had been used for. I have only settled one case of this kind in full, 
but that man had a written claim against me, but | am willing to settle with Mr. 

in the same wev as! have done to others if he will let me know. Besides, nothing was 
mentioned in your letter whether | was to get my relics back or not. Please write and 
let me know.” 

In reply to this | wrote Mr. Frickson that we knew just what his representations had 
been and that if he wished to avoid public prosecution he must return the money with 
interest at once, and that upon receipt of the same we would return his spurious relics to 
him, he to pay the charges for the return. It was only a very few days before I received 
the money with interest and I thereunon instructed the purchaser to send the relics by 
express, charges to be paid at destination. 

I have no doubt whatever that a nerson selling such things in Wisconsin could be 
criminally prosecuted under our statute providing for the prosecution of those obtaining 
money or goods under false nretenses. I further believe that any one who has been 
caught by spurious relics in any state, if they would take the same course which I took 
in this matter, could recover their money with interest. That, it seems to me, is a 
pretty good sort of a discourager to carrying on this line of business. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. GILMAN. 
L:ditor of The Archaeologist: 

On March 20th and 21st there was found, four miles north of this place, quite an 
extensive cache of flint and copper implements, of which I send you a photograph. This 
rortion cf Wisconsin, and particularly Manitowoc county, has been extremely rich in pre- 
uistoriec stone and copper relics, especially of the latter. There is an extensive village 
site, beginning just north of the entrance to the government harbor piers, and extending 
ecntinuously for six or eight miles to the north along the shore of Lake Michigan. The soil 
is very sandy on this tract: so much so as to render it totally valueless for agricultural 
purposes; and it is covered with a growth of scrubby pines and underbrush which grow 
on the numerous ridges formed many years ago by recession of the waters of the lake. 
In such places where the woody growth has been removed the wind has a good sweep 
when blowing from the lake and the sod is soon cut away by the drifting sand, and in 
these exposed spots the elements soon work changes in the landscape, cutting down some 
of the sand dunes and building up others. This constant shifting of the land surface 
has in vears past, and does yet, frequently @xpose ancient burials often accompanied by 
various flint and copper relics, innumerable fragments of clay vessels and old fire-places 
tinarked by hezps of rubble stones. It was on this site, four miles north of the city limits, 
that this ciseovery was made. Two boys were walking over the tract looking for relics 
and one of them stepped on a heap of flint disks but slightly covered, and the rubbing of 
the flinis sitracted his attention, when an examination was made. One hundred disks 
from two to four inches long were taken out of this deposit, and one large flint, shown in 
the center of the cut, is ten and a fourth inches long and most beautifully made. This 
was all that was discovered on that day, and che boys returned to the city without having 
extended their investigation further, as they had no tools with them for digging. On 
the next day they returned to the place with shovels, and after sinking a trench about 
two feet in depth they came to an ocherous deposit about three inches thick of a reddish 
brown color. In this there were small fragments of bones badly decayed which crumbled 
tc small particles when exposed to the atmosphere. In this deposit were found twenty 
copper beads that is somewhat remarkable in many ways. The largest bead is one inch 
copper beads that it somewhat remarkable in many ways. The largest bead is one inch 
long end nearly one inch in diameter. From this size they gradually taper down to the 
size of small marbles. Placed end to end the string is a little more than sixteen inches 
long. The largest bead weighs nearly two ounces, and the sixteen largest weigh half a 
peund. The total string of thirty-two beads weigh three-fourths of a pound. All are of 
super:or workmanship, in fine condition and heavily patinated, showing great age. Many 
of them have curious little indentations on the outer surface of the character often seen 
on clay vessels, which may be visible in the accompanying illustration. There were also 
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ound one stone beau auvuuc tuite-ivulius Of an lucn long by halt an inch in diameter, 
and fifty small copper beads as large as small peas, all of them nerforated and very 
well made considering their diminutive size. Many of them were cemented together 
by the oxydation of the copper, and the cord upon which they were originally strung was 
in some places still intact, preserved by the oxydation of the metal. In one instance 
where several of the beads were cemented together, when broken apart the suspending 
cord plainly showed the fibres of the bark of which it was made. This was of a whitish 
color, and the material employed in its manufacture was of extremely fine texture 

The ocherous deposit mentioned above was of considerable extent, but I have noi 
j been able to ascertain its nature. It had stained most of the disks with its own color 
The human bones imbedded in it had so far decayed that I was unable to preserve any of 
them; but a careful examination at the time of their discovery might have resulted 
in better success. Unfortunately, the deposit was uncovered in a careless and hasty 
manner by the boys, who had no idea of the value of close observation; their only object 
being to secure relics. The photograph I send you shows all the principal objects found 
in the cache ©xcept the greater part of the disks, of which about a hundred are omitted 
It is an interesting and somewhat unusual find, and the copper necklace is the best ex- 
ample of the kind that it has been my good fortune to see. H. P. HAMILTON. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 

Note:—Since serding you the above notes the boy who made the find has carefully 
earched the sand that was thrown out and he has brought me three more copper beads 
that belong to the string, making thirty-five beads in all in this necklace. A careful 

sortment now shows them to be in pairs, with the exception of the large central bead, 


which probably did not have a mate. The pairs are remarkably alike in size, form and 

e: erel appearance. There appears to have been originally the central bead and eighteen 

iirs. This leaves two beads still lacking, if this theory is correct. The missing ones 

weuld appear to be one of the first pair next to the central bead, and the other one of the 

tenth pair. The string now measures seventeen and three-fourths inches placed end to 

’ end ithe two beads would increase the length one and one-half irches. A careful search 


will be made for them, and I have strorg hopes that they will be found. H. P. H 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE MAYAS. 

Archaeologists have long since passed judgment upon the merits of the 
report that Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon gave us some years ago of his visit— 
accompanied by Madam Le Plongeon—to the ruined cities of Central America. 
That judgment was very favorable to the distinguished Frenchman, for he 
proved to be a close observer, and made some additions of value to our knowledge 
of remains left by the ancient Indians of that region. His excellent descriptions 
of what he saw, and scholarly account_of his researches commanded general atten- 
tion, and the keenest interest. As an explorer and learned traveler he ranks 
well with several of the eminent men who have both preceded and succeeded 
him in the investigation of America’s grandest and most mysterious ruins. He 
has been accorded just praise as an accomplished archaeologist so long as he 
confined himself to the narration of facts, and reasonable deductions from those 
facts; but straving off into the realm of wild conjecture and extravagant specu- 
lations, having little more basis than an exuberant fancy, he can not expect science 
to follow him farther, excepting with searching criticism and doubt. We have 
neither the time, or space, or indeed the disposition, to engage in a review of 
his several books; but, with the preparation of having before read them, we 
must confess to some surprise on reading, a short time ago, in the New York 
Tribune, the following, purporting to be Dr. Le Plongeon’s conclusions, given 
to his interviewer, on the origin of man in America: 


“Lyell and other geologists,’ said he, ‘‘tell us that this is the oldest of the continents. 
It should therefore have been the first to evolve animal life and produce man. While we 
have evidence that the Maya race had attained a high degree of civilization more than 
10,000 years ago, it is not improbable that, in a more primitive condition, they date back 
100.000 or 200,000 vears. 

“From the architecture and symbols on a certain temple at Uxmal, hidden away in 
the forests, I have been led to believe that rites were practiced there from which were 
derived the secret ceremonies of the Egyptians, some phases of the Eleusinian observances 
and modern Freemasonry. Similar rites were undoubtedly practiced by the Quiches at 
Xibalda, in the mountains of Guatemala. Some of the symbols found in Chaldea and 
India appear to have been derived from the same culture center. 

‘Queen Moo, about whom I have written a book, was the wife of Prince Coh, and 
they ruled in Chichen, one of the ancient Maya cities. Her husband, who has since been 
known in Egypt as Osiris, was murdered by his brother, Prince Aac. From a stone urn 
in “oh’s mausoleum I took his heart, which had been preserved by charring, and I now 
have a nortion of it with me. Prior to this time Mayas had settled in Egypt. To that 
country Queen Moo fled shortly after her husband's death, and was known as Isis. The 
totem of Prince Coh (Osiris) was a leopard. A leopard with a human head (a veritable 
phinx) surmounted his mausoleum in America. The same symbol is preserved in Egypt 
In fact, a great number of words and letters, as well as ideas and practices portrayed 
in seulpture, now found in Egypt, were clearly derived from the original Mayas. In the 
Maya books we learn the true meaning of the tree of knowledge. The offering of fruit 
as a declaration of love was a common occurrence in the life of the Mayas, Eeyptians 
ind Greeks. Prince Aac courted Moo in this manner, but she repelled him indignantly 

Plato says that the Egyptian priests told Solon, who visited them 600 B. C., that 
9000 vears had then elansed since the old means of communication with the Western 
world had ceased to exist. Many historians have discredited these figures, because they 
thought such a lapse of time impossible. What we are now learning of the antiquity of 
remains in the East shows that this was not an unreasonable statement. Didorus Siculus 
attributes the discovery of the Western Continent to the Phoenicians. Portraits of Phoe- 
nicians, easily recognizable as such, were discovered by me in 1875 in the sculpture at 
Chichen, thus confirming the story. The existence of the American Continent was well 
known to the people who lived around the Mediterranean thousands of years ago. 
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“Nor must America be confounded with the lost Atlantis, of which Plato wrote, and 
which is identical with the land of Mu, of whose destruction an elaborate account is to 
be found in the Maya records. There are many reasons for supposing that the Maya 
civilization is older than that of Egypt. The Egyptians were no navigators. Their tra- 
ditions point to an origin in the West. Some letters of their alphabet are formed in 
imitation of geographical features of the land of the Mayas. Other arguments might 
be added. 

“Palenque, of which we hear so much, is younger than the cities of Yucatan. So, too, 
are the culture centers of Peru. Yucatan is the country in which to study ancient Ameri- 
can history. No doubt there have been many migrations from Asia to this continent, 
but they are all recent. I do not think that the Jesup expeditions will find traces of men 
from Asia who date back more than 500 years before the Christian era.” 


All this will do very well if the great doctor, in telling it, was merely testing 
the gullibility of the newspaper man. Surely no one would seriously offer such 
airy phantasms for scientific conclusions. Dr. Schlieman, Mr. Haynes, Prof. 
llinders Petrie, and other practical archaeologists, who have laid bare the foun- 
dations in Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, etc., exposing the remains of cities, in 
some instances to the number of seven or eight, built successively one upon the 
ruins of another, and all buried and lost for many centuries, literally dug out 
their discoveries by patient and persevering labor. When archaeologists of 
this class tell us that a comparatively high state of civilization existed at Nippur 
sixty centuries ago, they are not indulging in vapory speculations; for the pick 
and spade—the most reliable oracles of pre-written history—have demonstrated 
the fact thereby producing undoubted evidence of it. 

Does Dr. Le Plongeon offer similar proof to substantiate his marvelous 
statement that the Mayas “attained a high degree of civilization more than 10,000 
years ago,” and probably “date back 100,000 or 200,000 years?” Has he dug 
down beneath the broad terraces of xmal and Copan, or the immense artificial 
mounds of Palenque and Izamal, to see if they rested upon ruins of older temples 
and cities erected by the original ancestors of the Egyptians and Phoenicians? 

Prof. Henry C. Mercer has clearly shown, not by Diodorus Siculus, but 
by the pick and spade faithfully wielded in the hill caves of Yucatan, that no 
primitive people preceded the Mayas in the occupancy of that country; and that 
they arrived there, at no very remote period, already considerably advanced in 
mechanical arts. It is the concensus of opinion of the most eminent archaeol- 
ogists that many of the great stone buildings in Central America, Yucatan in- 
cluded, were occupied by those who erected them, or their immediate descend 
ents, at the time of their discovery ; and, in some instances, for many vears after 
the Spanish invasion. Mr. Stephens says: (Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 
New York, 1848. Vol. II. pp. 408-9). “We had seen, abandoned and in ruins, 
the same buildings which the Spaniards saw entire and inhabited by Indians, 
th 


and we had identified them bevond question as the works of the same people who 


created the great ruined cities over which, when we began our journey, hung 
a veil of seeming impenetrable mystery.” In proof of the comparatively modern 
character of the ruins Mr. Stephens found in those at Tuloom, Kabah and 


Chichen wooden lintels supporting the masonry over the doorwavs, vet in sound 
condition though exposed in that humid climate, and enveloped in dense, damp 
forests. And further: (Vol. Il. pp. 341-2-3), in a mound at Kantunile a sepul 
chre was discovered containing three skeletons so much decaved that they could 
not be removed. At the head of the skelk 
with lids of the same material. In one of these was a large collection of Indian 
ornaments, beads, stones, and two circular carved shells (gorgets), the carving 
in bas relief and verv perfect. “The subject is the same in both,” he says.“ * * * 
thouch differing in detail it is of the same type with the figure on the Ticul vase, 
and those sculptured on the wall at Chichen. The other vase was filled with arrow 


‘tons were two large terra cotta vases 
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heads, not of flint, but of obsidian; and as there are no volcanoes in Yucatan 
from which obsidian can be procured, the discovery of these proves intercourse 
with the volcanic regions of Mexico. but besides these, and more interesting 
and important than all, on the top of these arrow heads lay a penknife with a 
horn handle. * * * ‘The figures carved on the shells. those little perishable 
memorials, accidentally disinterred, iwentify the crumbling bones in the sepul 
chre with the builders of Chichen, of those mysterious cities that now lie shrouded 
in the forest; and those bones were laid in their grave after a penknife had found 
its way into the country” —from Europe. 

evond question the architecture of the Mayas and Quiches is wholly 
\merican In its origin, growth and development; and has no prototype, or sim 
ilitude anywhere in the eastern hemisphere. The graphic system of the Mavas, 
comprising pictures, ideograms and phonetic signs, differed entirely from that 
f the Aztecs, and was undoubtedly an independent and sporadic development 
without the slightest resemblance to the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt or that 
of any other country. 

rom the most authentic sources of information regarding the obscure his 
tory of that strange region and its people it is inferred that the great stone huild- 
ings at Palenque were erected not earlier than the eleventh century of our era, 
those at Copan possibly earlier: and that the Indians who built and occupied 
them had probably not vet arrived in that country, or entered upon their won- 
f culture development at the time the Son of Man was nailed to 


or 


derful course 
the cross upon Calvary. The introduction of wild, baseless theories to embel- 
lish American archaeology is not scientific, but pernicious folly. Dr. Le Plon 
geon gained some fame as an archaeologist bv his visit to Central America: but 
if the interview before quoted is reliable, assured success and greater renown 


await him in the more genial sphere of romance. where the laurels of Jules Verne 
and Emile Zola are easily in his grasp. 


lt is not surprising that extreme tension of popular interest, among all 
classes, in current, and expected, events during the progress of the war should 
detract attention from favorite literary and scientific pursuits indulged in times 
of peace. In common with other promoters of literature in this country we are 
experiencing the effect of this temporary change of enthusiasm pervading the 
publ (he eager desire to know what is transpiring, or about to transpire, 
at the front leave no time to think of archaeology. but while the exciting, stir 
ring present claims our time and thoughts, we should not be torgetful of the 
past. ‘The treacherous and cowardly destruction of the battleship Maine and its 
266 men is not all that we should remember in this contlict with the Spaniards. 
(he blood of our own murdered marines cries aloud for vengeance; but there 
also comes to us, from a period more remote, an appeal tor vengeance from the 
blood of other murdered Americans; from that of the Inca people of western 
uuth America; from that of the Sun worshiping Aztec followers of Montezuma 
he other defenseless natives who 


si 
in Mexico; and of the Mayas, Quiches, and all 
were robbed, tortured and butchered by the 


well that our gallant soldiers, who are now hastening forward to uphold our 
ational honor, should remember the Maine; let them also recall the period in 


early American history when Spain was supreme on this hemisphere, and re 


‘ 
t 
beastly Spanish invaders It is 


ess cruelties of Pizarro; the brutal slaughter of Indians by 
1 barbarities of De Soto, Coronado, Alvarado and all the rest 


I 


member the heart] 
i 


Cortez, the fien 


of the gold-crazed Spanish marauders who cursed this land with their presence 
and hideous crimes. Let them also remember the minions of the Spanish in 
juisition who, impelled by ignorance, superstition and fanaticism, burned the 
Mava codices, destroved their sculptures and temples, and, with religious frenzy, 
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masacred people more intelligent and in every way superior to themselves. Let 
them remember, too, all the atrocities and tyranny practiced by Spain in the mis- 
government of her American provinces, down to her oppression and abuse of the 
Cubans; and the inspiration of these memories will add to the valor and patriot- 
ism of our troops a higher conception of the righteousness of their cause, and 
give to their retribution the sanctity of justice. 


In this number of our magazine we present the briefly expressed views of a 
few prominent archaeologists on the growing evil of counterfeiting Indian relics. 
(Of several letters we have written to well-known dealers in these objects through- 
out the country, for information, and for their opinions of the best course to pur- 
sue, for suppressing the swindlers, but one has been answered. ‘That one was 


addressed to Mr. J. R. Nissley, of Ada, Ohio, a reliable, conscientious man, who 


would disdain to countenance any semblance of dishonesty in his dealings. The 
silence of the others is subject to various constructions. It may be, as Mr. 
Seever and others insist, that buvers, “collectors,” are chiefly to blame for the 
flourishing trade in these frauds, bv creating a demand for then Logically then, 
innocent persons upon whom counterfeit money has been imposed should be 
held responsible for its manufacture (of course buvers ought to know the 
jualitvy and character of what they buv: but unfortunately all buvers are not 
expert archaeologists: and some of the scoundrels who put fraudulent relics upon 
the market have, by long practice, become so skilled in this industry that they 


uow turn out imitations so perfect as to deceive the most astute experts. W: 
think verv favorably of the “Black List” plan suggested by Prof. Mercer, and 
will probably adopt it 

A correspondent, of recent date. savs “Vesterday I received a letter from 
Mr. Claude F. Range. of Trenton. Mo., who savs he has been supplving col 
lectors in his neighborhood with ceremonial crooks (of flint) obtained by him 
from Mr. Robinette, of Flag Pond, Virginia. Mr. Range seems not to be aware 
of the true character of the Robinette crooks.” We will mail to Mr. Range a few 
copies of the American Archaeologist and enlighten him 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Light and Fire Making. By Henrv C. Mercer. Philadelphia, 1898 


Professor Mercer assumes that a time was when primitive man was without fire: and 


asks: “Who then discovered it. and how and when?” It had always been our opinion 
that fire nreceded man on the earth: and the first evolved ane-like trozlodvtes found it in 
the flaming forests, or naptha beds. or coal outcrops. ignited by the liehtning’s heat, or the 
seething lava. or incandescent volcanic scor f nd learned to utilize it. and subse quently 
to prodnce i? artificially T.et that he As t* ma this fornrtt COTY tributior of Professor 
Merce r’s to the historv of early American ontrivanees. like the three that have preceded 
it, is a charmineglv written pamphlet. illustrated bv forty-five small but expressive cuts 
It was read hefore the Bucks Countv. Pa., Historical Societv, and treats of old time modes 
of suyplvine heat and lirht. fram the Indian’s friction method by rubbing drv sticks 
together. or bv the bow drill: and the nioneer’s steel and flint nd tinder box on to our 
parlor matches: then lighting with rush lights, tallow dips. ere wicl nd on through 
their develonment in lanterns and lamps un to the diseoverv of netroleun There is a 
necniiar necromaney ahout Professor Mercer's pen that gilds the 1 t common-place snb 
jeefs with a sun-like radiances 

We acknowledve our obligations to the anthor. Rev. Fathe 4. G. Morice. 0. VM. T 
of Stnart’s Lake Mission. British Columbia. for a copy of his “Notes. Archaeological. In 
dustrial and Sociological. on the Western Dénrés.” a volume of 29° pages with 900 illustra 
tions. reprinted from the fourth volume of Transections of ft} Canadian Institute at 
Toronto Father Morice ic a enltynred ceholar nd highly edneated Catholic priest who 
has river eral veare of hic fe ac mic nat nd feacher. to the work of amelorating 


the spirituel ard temroral condition of the Indians of the far Northwest: stationed at 
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present near Quesnelle, in the wilderness of Northern British Columbia, east of Queen 
Charlotte’s sound. The Dénés are a numerous tribe of Indians of that region among whom 
Father Morice has long resided and labored; and whose language, arts, modes of living, 
history and traditions he has thoroughly learned. In these notes he gives the public an 
exhaustive and systematic account of this very interesting branch of the aboriginal 
American race, from their primitive use of stone and bone for implements, to their 
improved culture of the present day. 


The Connecticut Quarterly, published at Hartford, is one of the few first-class maga- 
zines in our country devoted exclusively “to the literature, history and picturesque 
features” of its own state. It is emphatically a Connecticut production; well conducted, 
ably edited and finely illustrated; and treating of few subjects unconnected with the 
interests of that state. Among the leading articles in its April, May and June number is 
an admirable sketch of the great educator, Henry Barnard, LL. D., by Frederick Calvin 
Norton; The Tories of Connecticut, by James Shepard; The Last Shot in the Arctic, by 
Charlotte M. Holloway, and the Black Dog, a story by W. H. C. Pynchon. 


The Americgn Journal of Sociology. University of Chicago, May, 1898. 

On its title page we are reminded that this journal “is not the ‘organ’ of any school 
of sociological opinion, but serves as a clearing house for the best sociological thought 
of all schools”; and right well is this declaration sustained throughout its one hundred and 
sixty-five pages. Though edited and conducted by Professors of the Chicago University, 
its advisory board of editors and writers comprise the deepest thinkers in all the prin- 
cipal universities and institutions of this country and Europe. In its pages the pro- 
foundest problems of social existence are treated from diverse points of view, always in the 
guiding light of truth and logic, and in the higher vein of sound philosophy. The Journal 
is issued bi-monthly at $2.00 a year; single numbers 35 cents. 


The School Science Review. W. W. Stockberger, Editor. Granville, Ohio, May, 1898. 

This modest little pamphlet, of thirty pages, is a welcome visitor every month. “De- 
voted to Science for the Teachers in the Common Schools,” it is always filled with en- 
tertaining matter, well adapted to all interested in science, who read it with profit, and 
consider it richly worth its subscription. price of only 75 cents per annum. 


NOTES. 


It is certain that the Indians who worked the turquoise mines lately discovered in 
California, lived not far away from them. Dr. Eisen, the explorer who discovered these 
mines, asks: “Where did the Indians who worked these mines live? While it is not 
impossible and perhaps rather probable that they, as do their descendants, the present 
Mexican Indians, dwelt in huts made of rushes and Yucca palms, it may also be con- 
sidered as certain that much of the population lived in caves. Such caves are now seen 
all along the ‘malpai’ ledges, and it is safe to say that they might be counted by the hun- 
dreds. We had merely time to examine a few of them. To explore them thoroughly 
must be left to the future, and there is every prospect that objects of great archaeological 
interest will be found in the caves, the floors of which are now covered by several feet 
of thin impalpable dust The caves examined and photographed are from four to six 
feet high at the entrance, from which they slope downward and inward. Some possessed 
two or three openings or passages penetrating the interior of the cliff to unknown depth. 
They had all been so filled up with soft dust that further progress was prevented, but we 
could see that they at least extended from ten to twenty feet into the mountain, probably 
more That they had once been inhabited is shown by the following facts: They were 
blackened by smoke, and were protected at the entrance by a wall of loose rocks. These 
rocks were nowhere in the shape of regular walls made of matched brick, but simply 
consisted of rough basalt stones piled one on top of the other without cement or mortar. 
Undoubtedly time and elements have combined to change the original shape of these 
walls, but enough was left to enable us to see that they were raised for purposes of pro- 
tection against elements and enemies As the present Indians do not dwell in caves, we 
must naturally consider that their original inhabitants were the workers of the turquoise 
mines, mining being the only industry by which a race could sustain itself on this in- 


hos} itable de sert.’ 


M. Loret, Director-General of the Egyptian Antiquities Department at Cairo, has 
1 opened the tomb of Amenophis II, a king of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
I quote from the corresrondent of the London Times, 


discovered ime 


reigned about 1500 vears B. C 


who writes: 
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“The find is among the most interesting ever made in Egypt, as, although the jewelry, 
etc., were rifled from the tomb probably during the twentieth dynasty, the mummies of 
Amenophis and of seven other kings are intact. 

“The tomb is entered by a steep inclined gallery, which terminates in a well of some 
twenty-six feet in depth, and, this obstacle surmounted, the entrance to the king’s sepul- 
chre is reached. 

“In the first chamber the body of a man is found bound on to a richly painted boat, 
his arms and feet tied with cords, a piece of cloth stuffed as a gag in his mouth, and 
marks of wounds on the breast and head. In the next chamber are laid out the bodies of 
aman, a woman, and a boy. 

“None of the four bodies has been embalmed, but owing to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, are all in themost completestate of preservation, with the features perfect; although 
they evidently met with violent deaths, they have the appearance of being asleep. The 
hair upon each is luxuriant and the features resemble to a marked degree those of the 
fellaheen of the present day. 

“The king’s tomb is a chamber of magnificent proportions, in perfect preservation. 
The roof, which is supported by massive square columns, is painted a deep blue, studded 
with golden stars, and the walls are entirely covered with paintings, the colors of which 
are as vivid as if laid on only yesterday. At one end of this chamber, in an excavation 
sunken several feet below the level of the rest of the floor, is the sarcophagus of the 
king, placed upon a massive block of alabaster. The sarcophagus is of sandstone, arti- 
ficially colored a bright rose hue, and contains the mummy intact, with chaplets of flowers 
around the feet and neck. 

“In a small chamber to the right are nine mummies, two of them bearing no name, 
and the others those of the Kings Thothmes IV, Amenophis III, Set Nakht, Seti II (sup- 
posed to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus), Rameses IV, Rameses VI, and Rameses 
VIII, who all reigned between about 1500 and 1150 B. C. 

“The tomb is that of Amenophis II, for whom it was built, and is supposed to have 
been opened later to receive the mummies of the other kings, probably to save them from 
violation. 

“The floors of all the chambers are covered with a mass of objects—statues, vases, 
wooden models of animals, boats, etc., requiring immense care in sorting for removal. 

“The whole constitutes one of the most impressive sights that can be imagined. For 
the first time on record, the body of an Egyptian king has been found in the tomb pre- 
pared for him, as previously discovered royal mummies had been removed from their 
tombs and secreted for safety at Deir el Bahari. 

“Possibly this discovery of the bodies of murdered victims in a King’s tomb may 
throw some light upon the vexed question of human sacrifices which now divides 
Egyptologists. 

“The Public Works Ministry has requested M. Loret to remove only the smaller ob- 
jects, and to leave the mummies and bodies in their present place. The entrance to the 
tomb will then be built up until next winter, when iron railings may be placed to prevent 
injury from touching by visitors, while affording them the unique sight of the lying in 
state of a king who reigned over 3400 years ago.” 


The Royal Asiatic Society is about to publish an exceedingly interesting account of 
recent discoveries in India in connection with the early history of Buddhism, and espe- 
cially of the great founder of that faith, Gautama Buddha. The authors are Vincent Smith, 
of the Indian civil service, and Dr. Vost, both leading Buddhist scholars. The chief 
discoveries are three—Guatama’'s actual birthplace, the home of his early years and cer- 
tain relics which appear beyond doubt to have been his property. All three were found 
at different places not far apart in what is now the Nepaul terai, close to the borders of 
Oudh 

The discoveries were due to certain pillars of the famous Emperor Asoka, who lived 
about 250 B. C., or more than two centuries after Buddha. Asoka erected a pillar, the 
discovery of which established that this was the birthplace, or at any rate had been ac- 
cepted as such in the earliest ages of the faith. The home of the great teacher was 
Kapilavastu, a small state of which his father was rajah. The place has long been sought 
after by scholars and here again the discovery in the jungle of another pillar of Asoka’s 
pointed out the spot. The remains consist of brick tumuli. The relics were found just 
outside the British frontier, and consist of some fragments of bone in a wooden vessel 
which is supposed to have been the begging book of Gautama when he took up the life 
of poverty. The bowl and bones were in a massive vessel hollowed out of a huge block of 
sandstone which was buried under many feet of solid masonry. Beside the wooden bowl 
the sandstone receptacle contained a finely finished bow! of rock crystal. All these were 
filled with jewels of various kinds, deposited there in honor of the relics, and an inscrip- 
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tion written in characters of the age of Asoka states that the relics were those of Buddha 
himself. 

Further, the writers believe they have discovered in the same neighborhood the site 
ot the city of Eravasti, in which Gautama spent many years of his ministry. When the 
news of these discoveries has penetrated among the Buddhists of China, Japan, Corea 
and Cochin China it is sure to create much excitement, and this portion of Nepaul terai 
will be visited first by scholars and priests from these countries and then by Buddhist 
devotees, so that in time the place may become a sort of Buddhist Mecca. 


Norman Draper, living near Wasco, Sherman county, Oregon, is the owner of a re- 
markable collection of Oregon curios, which he has been collecting during the past twenty 
years, and will exhibit them at the Omaha exposition. 

The collection is now in Portland, and will be shipped East at once. It weighs in all 
seven tons, and consists of specimens of petrified woods, prehistoric relics, stone idols, 
implements of savage warfare, arrow-heads, ete. Most of the relics were secured from 
indians. who brought them from the John Day country and other parts or Oregon. One 

irio in the collection is a petrified finger from the left hand of a woman. It is pure 
white, and perfect in every detail It was found on the north fork of the Santiam river, 
but how many years it had lain there before discovery no one will ever know. A section 
of a petrified tree, twelve feet in length, and twenty-eight inches in diameter, is among 
the valued curiosities. It for centuries lay 250 feet under the lava of the sidehills of 
Emigrant canyon, near Wasco, and was washed out by a waterspout in 1884. 

On the farm of Mr. Draper was fought that great battle between the Piute and Flat- 
head Indians, which, through Indian tradition, took place about 200 years ago. The 
Piutes were victorious, running the Flatheads to the Columbia river and on Memaloose 
sland, where they were massacred. One interesting relic of this war in possession of Mr. 
Draper is the skull of a Flathead Indian, in which is lodged the point of a stone spear, 
with handle attached. The exhibit will certainly attract attention during the exposition 
at Omaha 


Mr. William S. Staley, of Santa Rosa, California, an untiring collector who has con- 
ined his search entirely to Sonoma county, has gathered together quite a fine archaeolog- 
ical cabinet. He has delved about the old rancherias in the Santa Rosa basin until he 
h so varied and strange a collection that he is constrained to wonder at it himself. 
There are rocks in the Shape of implements, hewn in such fantastic lines that we can 
but surmise what the aborigines used them for. No one knows the object of their con- 
struction. If any one knew, that man would be Mr. Staley. Some of the rocks are 
und as croquet balls. Others are oblong, in the form of a carpenter’s plummet. Aside 


irom these there are pestles and mortars galore. All were dug by Mr. Staley from old 
creek beds and rancherias near the city He has also gathered a quart or so of Indian 


arniow-heads and spear-heads made of obsidian 


Near Merced, California, while excavating on the county road for grading, Mr. W. 
T. Wisenor unearthed a large mortar weighing about fifty pounds four feet beneath the 
hard surface of the road. There were no signs of other rock in the vicinity and how it 
came there is a mystery. Many years ago Indians lived on the Los Banos creek, but that 
was at least four miles away 


The relies left of the prehistoric people who worked the turquoise mines in California 


or if five different items, each one of which is of great interest, but which when taken 
together may well be said to form an open page of the history of a now vanished race 
which, when properly read and deciphered, will reveal to us the arts, life history and the 
semi-ci ration of a race of which we until now have known almost nothing. These 
relics which now confront us are as follows Exterior mines of precious turquoise stones 
f ver rt ialit el f highly complicated hieroglyphs, numbering tens of 
th I nd extending for twenty to thirty miles around the turquoise mines; hundreds 
of ca mmediate below, or in the rocks in which the glyphs are cut, and in which 
a t] every reason to believe that the mine workers of this ancient race dwelt 
while the were working the mines: numerous stone implements of the best workman- 
hiy ed in the working of the mines, and which implements are now found not only 
rf ver tl irface of the ancient turquoise pits, but actually found in the mines, 
een left by the mins expecting to return and resume his work, when 

| | ! vas ddenly called, would be over: pieces of pottery with 
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There are also other traces of the ancient people in this vicinity, such as artificial 
trails leading to the water holes and openings, one of the trails being cut out in the hard, 
solid rock of the cliff. 

Professor William Niven, who has before been noticed in “Notes” as the finder of 
many interesting Mexican antiquities, holds from the government of Mexico a valuable 
concession for exclusive archaeological research in that country Last October he left 
the City of Mexico for the town of Xochipala, State of Guerrero. Part of his help came 
with him from the City of Mexico. The larger part of the party was, however, organized 
at Xochipala, consisting of ax-men, pack mules, etc. In the above state Professor Niven 
made a very interesting discovery in the form of a sealed cavern which is here told in his 
own words 

‘We went to a hill, about one mile northeast of the village, covered with the found 
tions and walls of hundreds of prehistoric relics and ruins. None of these seemed to be of 
much importance, as they averaged about nine by twenty-four feet They are built of 
stone of the kind that is found in that country, a kind of amygdaloid, and a hard cement 
had been used in the construction In digging into one of the ruins close to a great rock 


sixty feet square which must have been dislodged from above I discovered the entrance 
to a cave filled with human remains in a remarkably fine state of preservatiol One of 
the mozos struck his pick through the earth into the mouth of the cave I then instructed 


that the opening be enlarged and sending back to the village for a lantern I crawled into 
the cave myself, as none of the mozos were willing to enter. In shoveling away the earth 
they had discovered a black scorpion and said they were afraid that there was a large 
nest inside of the cave. They were no doubt somewhat suspicious in 1, as they 
found that the mouth of the cave had been sealed hermetically with a species of cement 
but whether natural or artificial we could not decide There is no doubt that this a 
counted for the fine state of preservation in which we found the relics 

“IT found the cave to be about thirty feet long, eight feet wide and only two and a ha 
to three feet high A most ghastly sight met my eyes. The floor of the cave was covered 
with a species of volcanic dust as fine as magnesia, and perfectly dry Resting on this 





dust were about a dozen skulls and their eveless sockets were fixed on the entrance of the 
cave, they haying evidently been placed in that position, at some prehistoric tims It 
was a most grewsome sight and one long to be remembered. Seme of the skulls were 


within a few inches of my face. Mingled with these remains of the dead I found a 
number of other articles such as potteryware The fine impalpable dust got into my 
throat and choked me, so that during the three or four hours I was a voluntary prisoner 
in that cave lying on my side I was obliged to tie my handkerchief over my mouth so as 
to be able to breathe. I dug out all the relics and passed them to the mozos outside of 
the cave. There was also an abundance of pith-like wood and I selected several of the 
pieces. I failed to discover any metal whatever, either gold, silver or of baser metals 
This would seem to indicate that these remains are of great age. probably much older 
than the coming of Cortez or of the records of the Aztec races, inasmuch as it is well 
known that at that time the native races had a knowledge of the working of copper and 


ether metals 








Professor Niven had the bones discovered in cave brought to Mexice 1 
at his hotel unpacked the ghastly objects The most curious feature ] t these hones 
s that no two skulls appear to belong to t} ime race of peopl Ther . t} ¢ 

il similarity that would indicate that they belong to the same tribe or even to ar f 
the later tribes known to exist in this country. One of the skulls in partieular ha } 
irious conformation that it is dissimilar to the skulls of any known 1 where 
Both the frontal and occipital bones are flattened in so to give the skull nvran 1] 
s] ne when viewed from profil The two 1 rietals on the cont ley vit , ry) 

yhy) h ur to } } D of ne i ‘ 0 

if I elle ] ey ent T ij ] ’ 
< head 7 onic ne . 

Another peculiarity about these bor ! Ss f 
é ntly belonging to adults, contained onlv twenty-eight nd hers onl hirty 
all told. Of course this means counting the remaining teeth and et here the teot} 
were originally Very few of the skulls had } Is} sc the y 
reaching entirely around to the front incisors 

Near Zumpango del] Rio on a barranca which lies right across a canada from 1} 





of Zumpango del Rio three leagues north pancingo, Professor Niven discovered a 
clay bank with a vein of bones several feet surface. Mixed with these bones were 
different articles of household use and personal adornment. From the position of the 





. . . : 
remains and other circumstances including the geographical location of same. it would 
appear that a large number of people were here overtaken by some flood or earthquake 


and perished 
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Professor Niven will leave for New York, but intends to return to this country, bring- 
ing his wife and family and will make his future residence in Mexico. 


The American excavations on the site of ancient Corinth were resumed by Director 
Richardson on March 23. The work will be pushed this year with unusual vigor, in the 
hope of making up for the enforced suspension of the excavations during the war excite- 
ment of last spring. As a large amount of earth has to be removed in order to uncover 
the agora, which is, at the point where the work is now beginning, about fifteen feet deep, 
a portion of the track, some 1500 feet, which was used by the French in the excavations 
at Delphi, has been purchased, as well as twelve dump-cars, and the slow processes of 
conveying dirt in baskets on the shoulders of men will be replaced by more wholesale 
methods. The work started with eighty men and various mules. 

The excavations of a year before last were largely tentative in their character, but 
resulted in the discovery of the theater, a brilliantly fortunate success in itself, inasmuch 
as it served to locate the general topography, and guide with certainty to at least the 
neighborhood of the agora. One of the trial trenches which was dug in the hope of find- 
ing the agora came upon a broad, finely paved street, running between what were evi- 
dently important public buildings; but little has been done beyond this. It remains for the 
work of this year, which will be conducted in the region of this trench, to lay bare the 
street and its buildings. 

Sufficient land has been expropriated by the government and placed at the disposal 
of the American school to occupy the excavators for the present year. The funds left over 
from what was collected in 1896 and 1897 are sufficient to buy the track and cars, and to 
make a beginning of this year’s work. Fifteen hundred dollars more, however, is needed. 
Che treasurer of the school, Gardiner M. Lane, No. 44 State street, Boston, will receive 
contributions for the purpose 

rhe new Austrian institute, under the direction of Dr. Adolph Wilhelm, has just 
begun exploration and excavation on the site of the Artemis temple of Lusol in the 
Northern Peloponnesus. Mr. Hogarth, the new director of the Englisn school, is pros- 
pecting with a view to beginning excavations in Crete. 


Mr. Charles Harland writes in a very learned manner in the “Cali, of San Francisco, 
on Petroglyphs, part of which I quote below: 

“Man takes his written histories and goes back a few thousand years into the past, 
and there he finds that his race was perfect in its development, even as it is today. What 
transpired before the historical period has come down in fragmentary legends about oc- 
currences during a few centuries previous and then we find that the rocks bear records 
of deeds done so long ago that even the memory of tradition does not account for the 
vanished race. The everlasting rocks bear the story on from generation to generation and 
from the age to age until every meaning is almost obliterated by the changed conditions 
and environments. 

“These stone records are to be found in all parts of the world, but nowhere in such 
profusion as in the United States. From Maine to Alaska and from Florida to Southern 
California, they are found, constantly telling of the progress of man. Some are so ancient 
that no man has even a legend to account for them, while others may have been the 
product of yesterday’s labor. 

“There is no portion of the entire North American continent in which petroglyphs 
are not to be found. Is there a huge bowlder, water worn and smooth—there is found 
some engraved figure showing that man has utilized it for a recording place; do canyon 
walls rise high and sheer, presenting a suitable tablet for inscription—there are found 
etchings made with implements of obsidian and chert, showing that man has taken this as 
a page on which to write a portion of the world’s history; on cliffs, on ledges, wherever 
smooth surfaces are to be found, some inscription, some writing, some hieroglyphic nota- 
tion of the presence of an intelligent being who had the aspiration to be known to future 
generations, is indelibly marked. 

“Either etched with sharp and flinty tool, pecked with pointed chert or obsidian sliver, 
engraved with heavier implement of agate or painted with colors furnished from nature’s 
great storehouses, they are to be seen everywhere as the first effort of primitive man 
to make a record of the events in his life that he considered of sufficient importance 
to be handed down to his descendants. 

“The concerted effort to decipher these rock writings that is now going on from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific may result in bringing to light those secrets which have been 
supposed to be buried in the mounds that dot the country across the continent, and 
one day we may know the history of that mysterious people who left so many evidences 
of their residence behind without giving a clue to their personality 
A. F. B. 











